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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY Baptist” denoted the office of John, the forerun- Hebrew. the word Messias was perfectly under- 
ner of the Messiah;) whereas, the translators have stood, and needed no interpretation. But the 

JORN A2L6R4BD8,. [SOO a aia ree: seit ane 
almost always presented it as a proper name, and Evangelist addressing himself to Greek readers in 
have led their readers generally to believe that it their own language, thought proper to give them 
is the surname of our Lord; his first, or given\the meaning of the Hebrew term Messias, by 
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name, being Jesus. translating it into Greek; and he therefore adds, 
. . Se > eher.} ¢ . . “ ‘ . : _ ‘ * r 
‘ Caen yee pet lhe term in the Greek language is “§ Xpdaros,” which being interpreted is * the Christ. l'o 
ee of expense, i only, ¢ od . , T ° ade 2] j 
Agents ol enema and payments are to be made. and simply means “the anointed.” The Hebrew the English reader this is no interpretation at all. 


Advertisements of 109 words inserted three times for term Meshiach, written 7 the Old ‘Tesfament oo a ae belong - foreign languages, and 
One Dollar; each subsequent insertion twenty-five cents, Messiah, arid in the New Messias, has precisely — pemet 9 nae — re tongue, convey to 
Larger ones in proportion. Terms Cash. the same meaning; and both are used, according ~ no intelligible idea! When Andrew said to 
to ancient custom, to signify a divinely qualified Peter, “ We have found the Messias,” he gave 


The following persons will act as Agents: ; re. : ; : 
dh 2 agent,—one anointed of God, or by bis authority, 'm™ intelligence of the most interesting character. 


Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4 North Fifth Street, Phila. 


Baker, Crane & Day, New York for the accomplishment of some great purpose in By that short sentence Peter understood that they 
. , . ye ° ‘ j “Ft - 

Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. the divine economy. had **found him of whom Moses in the Law, and 
Wa. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The term, perhaps, originated in the ceremony the Prophets, did write’’—* the anointed one” — 


Justus Wright, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


of anointing the Priests under the Law of Moses, the divinely commissioned Lawgiver, and teacher 
by which they were admitted to the exercise of of bis people. John i. 41, 45. 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. their sacred functions. (See Exod. xxx. 30.) It When Jesus said to his disciples, ** Will ye also 
was practiced by divine command, at the bina. go away?” Peter answered him, ** Lord, to whom 
tion of Kings and Prophets into their respective shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life: 
- offices; which, by the Jews, were always consid- and we believe, and are sure, that thou art that 
ered holy. (See 1 Kings xix. 15,16.) So vener- Christ, the Son of the living God.” Jobn vi. 67, 
rience or divine illumination, to understand them, able was the characte. conferred by this ceremo- &e. “ Christ” is here used as a proper name; 
there could then be no difference of opinion|"Y—*° great the respect and reverence it inspired, and not being translated into English, it conveys 
among the professors of Christianity. But the that no crime was considered more enormous than to the English reader the same ideas as if the 
language of our present tvanclation: does. not el-|* direct and wilful violation of it, in the person of translators had made Peter to say, Thou art that 
ways convey precisely the meaning of the origi- the King or Priest. Of the views, at that Aime Jesus, the Son of the living God. Our version by 
nal; and the reader is not always qualified, either entertained, of such an offence, we have a striking no means conveys the highly interesting sense of 
by ‘experience or otherwise, to understand it, illustration in the conduct of David towards Saul. the original text. ‘To a well instructed Israelite 
even when the meaning is clearly expressed. To When the latter, seeking to slay David, pursued it conveyed the consoling assurance, that the per- 
these causes may be traced ell the controversies, bim into the wilderness of En-gedi, and had en- son to whom Peter addressed himself was that di- 
which have agitated and divided the sincere and tered into a cave in which David with his men vinely ‘* anointed one,”’ foretold by Moses and the 
upright members of the Christan Church, ever! Were concealed, a tempting opportunity was pre- Prophets, and described long before his coming, 
since the days of the Apostles, sented for the destruction of Saul; and David s/as one who should be sent “to preach good ti- 
It is true that the most perfect translation of ™" counselled bit to take advantage of the cir-| dings to the meek,—to bind up the broken heart- 
the original text, and all the understanding which cumstance. “lhe Lord forbid,” said he, * that ed,—to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
a knowledge of language can confer, do not, and I should do this thing unto my master, the Lord's opening of the Prison doors to them that were 
cannot constitute a qualification to comprehend | @ointed; to stretch forth my hand against him, bound, &c. To every devont Jew the term 
the deep spiritual sense of the inspired writers. |S°°"S he is the anointed of the Lord."’ 1 Sam. xxiv.| Messias conveyed all these gladdening ideas; for 
«The natural man receiveth not the things of the 6. When the young Amalekite, who brought the of those who were humbly expecting his advent, 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to bim; news of Saul’s death, confessed that at the re quest it was Said they * waited for the consolation of 
of the wounded King he had put an end to his’ [srael.”’ 
sufferings by slaying him, David immediately or- 
dered him to execution; saying, “Thy blood be. hs aban Phe yiercee ngs a5 » 
upon thy head, for thy mouth hath testified against and his sons, and afterwards the High Priests, 


g : ,., were invested with authority to minister in the 
thee, saving, | have slain the Lord's anointed. : . 
* 16 sanctuary, and by which kings were ordained to 


Sam. 1 . . 
govern the Lord's people, was typical of those 

heavenly powers by which the Messiah fulfilled his 

glorious mission to the world; by which the blind 


If the language of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
as recorded in our version of the New Testament, 
ss 

did always convey precisely their méaning; and if 
all their readers were qualified, either by expe- 


neither can he know them, because they are spi- 
ritually discerned.”’ 1 Cor. ii. 4. Nevertheless, 
the Apostles, who well understood this fundamen- 
tal truth, did not deem it useless to throw before, 
the Church and the world, their deep views of di-| 
vine things; and a greater than they, labored by ~ 
parable and other modes of illustrating a subject., “ Christ,” then, is a Greek term, whieh has 
to open and improve the understanding of his precisely the same meaning as our English word 
auditors. {tis important that the rational mind “ anointed,” and, with the definite article, which, received their sight,—the lame walked.—the le- 
should be rightly informed; for, if it be pre-oceu-|1n the original text, almost always precedes it, pers were cleansed,—the deaf heard,—the dead 
pied with false opinions, it cannot reconcile with means ‘the anointed,’ or more properly “the were raised up.—and the poor had the Gospel 
each other, the truths recorded by the Scripture anointed one.”’ ‘The translators, either mistaking preached to them. ‘This view is confirmed by the 
writers. In this case, it either settles down in '!t for a proper name, or from some other motive, language of Jesus himself in the synagogue at 
error, or becomes involved in a painful struggle have transferred the Greek word into our version Nazareth, on the first exercise of his Gospel min- 
between apparently conflicting propositions. — ithout translating it, and have generally omitted istry, After his baptism with the [lely Spirit, by 
Nothing is unimportant which produces pain and the definite article. By this, to say the least of it, which he became invested with civine authority; 
embarrassment. Every error removed, or diffi-| very injudicious course, they have almost univer- and after his temptations in the wilderness, in 
culty reconciled, prepares the mind for advance- sally induced a belief that the term “ Christ” is a) which he triumphed over all the powers of dark- 
ment in the path of improvement, and leaves it proper name! They have thus involved many ness, the Evan 


The anointing under the law, by which Aaron 


velist tells us, “that he returned, in 


open to the admission of further light. passages relating to our Lord in great obscurity. the pewer of the Spirit, into Galilee.” There, 

Under these considerations, it is proposed to! and have made others either unintelligible, or to) yoing into the synagogue, and opening the Book 
offer a few remarks on the term “Christ,” as it produce an erroneous impression. of the Prophet Isaiah, he read the following pas- 
is used in our version of the New Testament.—) The obscurity referred to will be found in many sage: “* The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 


Perhaps, in no case have the translators produced passages, one or two of which will be sufficient to cause he hath anornreD me to preach the Gospel 
more difficulty among the honest professors ofjillustrate the subject. When the first disciples to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken 
Christianity, than by the course they pursued in and followers of Jesus were gathering round him, hearted—to preach deliverance to the captives— 
relation to this term. In the original, it is nothing | as he was about to enter on his ministry, Andrew,| and recovering of sight to the blind—to set at lib- 
more than an appellative, denoting his character|who had discovered the divine character of his erty them that are bruised, &e ” Afier closing 
or office as the mediator or administrator of the master, went to his brother Peter and said, ** We the book. he began to say unto the auditory, “This 
New Covenant fin the same way as the term “the have found the Messias.” ‘T’o Peter, who was an day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears; and 
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such was the divine power attending his ministry, 
that they “ wondered at the gracious words that 
proceeded out of his mouth.” 


By this emphatic declaration, it is evident that 
‘the Spirit of the Lord” (Jehovah in the original 
text) which was upon him, was that anointing 
which constituted him “THE CHRIST,” in 
other words “tke anointed one.’’ In affirming 
that the Scripture they had just heard was that 
day fulfilled, he declared his Messiahship in the 
most unequivocal manner. ‘The declaration of the 
Apostle Peter at the house of Cornelius is in re- 
markable harmony with this view, and beautilully 
illustrates it. ‘* The Word which God sent unto 
the children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus 
Christ;’’ “was published throughout all Judea, 
and began from Galilee [where Christ first pub- 
lished it] after the baptism which John preached; 
how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost, and with power, who [afterwards] 
went about doing good; for God was with him.”’ 
From all which it is clearly demonstrable that 
Jesus was * the Christ,”’ and so denominated by 
his cotemporaries, both Evangelists and Apos- 
tles. 

During his lifetime the term “ Christ’’ was 
never applied to him as a name; but after his as- 
cension it very gradually assumed that character. 
It is used twice by Matthew in his first chapter, 
and once by Mark in the first verse of his narra- 
tive. But both their Gospels were written many 
years after his death; and it is worthy of remark, 
that, in the subsequent parts of their history, they 
never use it as a proper name. In the three 
cases referred to, it is applied as a surnatne. 

In process of time it caine to be used figura 
tively, and was applied, not to “ the man"’ Carist 
Jesus, but to the Divinity in him; not to “ the 
flesh’’ or manhood of Jesus, but to * God mani- 
fest in the flesh.”? 1 Tim. ii. 5,—iii. 16. This 
trope, or figure of speech, is called by the school- 
men “the metonomy,’’ and is, perhaps, not only 
the most common,one used by the writers of the 
New Testament, but the most common source of 
error with modern readers. Dr. Rees says, * It 
consists in the employment of a word to signify 
something different from the original and primi. 
tive meaning of that word.’’ See Cyclop. in loco. 

To apply this definition of the metonomy to the 
subject before us, we may remark, that the term 
Christ is often employed to signify the spirit, the 
power, that was manifested in him; which is a 
meaning different from the original and primitive 
one. William Penn, speaking on this subject, 
says, “ The invisible, spiritual, and divine life, 
principle, or nature [in Christ] was the root and 
fountain of all which is sometimes ascribed, in 
Scripture, to the body, by that common figure or} 
way of speaking among men; the thing containing. 
which was the body, for the thing contained, which 
was the eternal power, wisdom, life, &c.’’ See 
Chr. Quaker, Part 1. ch. xvii. 

The proper consideration of this subject would 
tend to remove many of the difficulties among 
Christians, in relation to the application and use 
of the word Ghrist; as well as in relation to a 
great many other terms used by Jesus and his 
Apostles. Persons not well acquainted with the 
idiom of the New Testament writers, all of whom) 
had been Jews, and educated under an extremely, 
typical dispensation, can hardly conceive how ex-| 
ceedingly figurative is their language. 

A few examples of the metonomy, as used by 
the Messiah and his Apostles, will sufficiently ex-| 
plain the use of this figure. 

In the parable of the Prodigal Son, he is repre-| 
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whose dwelling place it is. As William Penn said! 
in the former case, ‘dhe thing containing is put 
for the thing contained.”’ 

In Luke, chap. ii. v. 1, it is said, © There went! 
out a decree from Cesar Augustus, that all the! 
world should be taxed.”’” In the words ** all the| 
world,” there are two figures of speech. In the| 
first place, the term “ world’? means the people in| 
the world. Asin the former example, the thing 
containing, that is the world, is put for the thing 
contained, that is the people. In the latter place 
the term ‘*world” means only the Roman Empire. 
This is that species of metonomy where the whole 
is put for a part; the * whole world” is named— 
that part under the government of Augustus only 
is meant. 


In the following sentence the metonomy occurs 
twice likewise. ‘ And he said unto them, I. must 
preach the kingdom of God to other cities also.”’| 
Luke iv. 43. 
is put for the doctrines of the kingdom; and in the| 
next place, by the term “cities” is meant the peo- | 
ple of the cities. 

At the Passover supper, just before he was be- | 
trayed, the Evangelist informs us that “ He took 
the cup, and gave thanks, and said, ‘Take this and 
divide it among yourselves.’’ Luke xxii. 17, mean- 
ing, take the cup, and divide the wine that is in it 
among yourselves. 

The instances in the New Testament where the | 
term Christ is used figuratively, are very numer- 
ous, perhaps more so than in those where it is 
used literally. It is properly used in all cases 
where it refers to Jesus of Nazareth. It is used 
figuratively whenever it is applied to the divine 
nature, wisdom, power, light, life, or spirit that 
dwelt in him; and is measurably manifested in 
every true Christian. ‘This position will be suffi- 
ciently illustrated by a few examples. In the 
following passages it must be taken literally: | 

“ And it was revealed unto him [Simon] by the 
Holy Spirit, that he should not see death before 
he had seen the Lord’s Christ.’’ Luke ii. 26. 

“When John had heard in prison the works of 
Christ, he sent two of his disciples, and said unto 
him, Art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another 2°’ Matt. xi. 2, &e. “ Jesus answer- 
ed and said unto them, Go and show Jobn again 
those things which ye do hear and see: the blind 
receive their sight,—the lame walk,—the lepers 
are cleansed,—the deaf hear,—the dead are raised 
up,—and the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them.” 

By those works, which the prophet Isaiah fore- 
told, as the works that should distinguish the 
Messiah, he proved himself “the Christ.’ See 
Isaiah Ixi. 1. 

‘* Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, 
am? Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ Matt. 
xvi. 13. 

“Then let all the house of Israel know assured- 
ly, that God hath made that same Jesus whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ.”’ Acts ii. 
36. 

“ Who is a liar, but he that denieth that Jesus 
is the Christ? He is Anti-Christ.” 1 John ii. 


»» 


wwe 


Having shown that the term “ Christ,’’ when 
used according to its primary or literal significa- 
tion, always refers to Jesus the Messiah, the fol- 
lowing quotations are selected for the purpose of 
showing that it is also used figuratively, and when 
so used refers to the divine nature that dwelt in 
him. 


The Apostle Paul tells the Corinthians, that 


spi- 
cen- 


Therefore the Christ here spoken of must be 
ritual. The Messiah was not born till many 
turies afterwards. 

“If any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture; old things are passed away; behold all things 
are become new, and all things of God.’ 2 Cor. 
v.17. To be in Christ, must be understood to 
be in and under that divine power by which the 


Christian is changed from the earthly to the hea- 


venly nature; and enabled to * put on the new 
man.”’ Eph. iv. 24, 

‘**To whom God would make known what is 
the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of 
glory.’’ That is “the Spirit of Christ,” the 
“ Spirit of God,” the “ Holy Spirit” that was in 
him, for ** God was in Christ.” 2 Cor. v. 9. This 
text cannot be understood literally. 

But the Apostle not only uses the term “Christ” 


In the first place, * the kingdom” jiguratively; he even uses the terms “Jesus 


Christ,” and “ Christ Jesus,” in the same way, 
and to denote the same Spirit and Power! To 
the Corinthians he says, * Examine yourselves 
whether ye be in the faith,’"—* know ye not your 
own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, ex- 
cept you be reprobates.”’ * But God who is rich 
in mercy,” “hath made us sit together in heaven- 
ly places, in Christ Jesus.” 2 Cor. xiii. 5. Eph. 
i. 6. 

To these thight be added other cases equally 
clear, but it is not deemed necessary. When the 
Apostle says, * Christ, the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever,” he evidently uses a figure 
of speech, and alludes to the divinity in him. For 
of God, uncreated and eternal, only can these 
words be truly spoken. ’ 


The WORD or LOGOS of John, mentioned 
in the proem to his Gospel, and the Divine Spirit 
and Power that dwelt in Christ, are evidently 
identical; and it appears probable from the attri- 
butes of “the Word,” and from its connection 
with the Messiah, as there stated, that the great 
object of the Evangelist was to demonstrate that 
fact. "The Word was God.” “ He came unto 
his own, but his own received him not.’ ‘God 
was manifest-in the flesh.’”’ 1 Tim. iii. 16. “ God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” 2 Cor. v.19. ‘All things were made by 
him.”? No power that could not make a world, 
could restore to life a man that had been dead 
four days. ‘In him was life,” the very fountain 
and spring of all hfe, natural and divine. In him 
was power, for “ without hin was not any thing 
made that was made.” “In him was light,’’ in- 
extinguishable and everlasting; “the true light, 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.”” “In him dwelt all the fullness of the 
Godhead; and in him were hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.” ‘This is plain Scrip- 
ture testimony. It harmonizes perfectly with the 
facts related of him, and the character viven of 
him in the four Gospels; and is in entire accord- 
ance with his own express declarations concern- 
ing himself. “I can, of mine own self. do no- 
thing.”’ John v. 30. “I do nothing of myself, 
but as my Father hath taught me, I speak these 
things.” John viii. 28. “ The words that T speak 
unto you, | speak not of myself, but the Father 
that dwelieth in me he doeth the works.”” “And 
blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in 


me.”’ AQUILA. 


Duty First.—A pious monk, one day when he 
had been unusually fervent in his devotions. found 
his darkened cell suddenly illuminated by an un- 
earthly light, and there stood before him a vision 


sented as saying, “ Father, | have sinned against) the fathers under the law ** did all eat of the same of the Saviour, his countenance beaming with 
heaven, and before thee; and am no more worthy spiritual meat, and did all drink of the same spi-| godlike love, his hand outstretched with a gesture 


to be called thy son."’ Luke xv. 18. 


In this sen-| ritual drink; for they drank of that spiritual Rock of kind invitation. 
tence the word ** heaven”’ is used instead of God,|that followed them, and that rock was Christ.’ the convent bell, which called the monk, in the 


At that same moment rang 
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regular course of his duty, to distribute alms to 
the poor at the gate. For an instant he hesi- 
tated; but the next instant found him, true to his 
vow of charity, on his way to the gate. The poor 
relieved, the work of love complete, he returned 
in sadness to his cell, doubting not that the hea- 
venly vision had taken flight. But, to his sur-| 
prise and joy, it was still there, and with a smile) 
even more full than before of divine beauty and 
ineffabie love; and there came from it the words, 
**Hadst thou staid, | had fled.’—A. P. Pea- 
body. 





manent 





From the “Chemistry of the Four Seasons.” 
SNOW—SNOW HOUSES. 

“ Great things doeth He which we cannot com- 
prehend; for He saith to the snow, be thou on the 
earth.” 

“ By his commandment he maketh the snow to) 
fall apace; as birds flying he scattereth the snow; 
and the falling down thereof is as the lighting of 
grasshoppers, the eye marvelleth at the beauty of 
the whiteness thereof; and the heart is astonished 
at the raining of it.” 


Snow, thus eloquently and impressively de-, 
scribed, very probably depends for its formation| 
upon the gradual congelation of watery vapor in 
clouds amid the higher and colder regions of the: 
air, where its capacity for heat is increased by ex- 
pansion; the water thus becoming solidified, loses 
the support of the air, and the newly formed crys- 
talline snow-flakes, in obeying the attraction of 
gravitation, descend, and cover the earth with a 
mantle of spotless white. 

This perfectly conceals the lowly remnants of 
vegetation from our sight, but we have reason to| 
be grateful for its presence; the chemist discovers 
that snow is solid water in loosely compacted 
crystalline flakes, the beautiful form of which may 
be readily determined by catching them on a piece 
of black cloth, or on the top of a black hat, and 


| 


immediately examining them with a high magni-| 
fier; they will be found to present regular figures, | 
and these may be regarded as the frame work or 
skeleton of the solid six-sided prism into which) 


water is more compactly frozen to constitute 
hail. 

Like more massive ice, snow is a bad conduc- 
tor of cold; it therefore protects seeds, bulbs and 
roots from the chilling winds that sweep over its 
surface, as effectually as the shield of ice protects 
the beings of the wave; in fact, vegetable produc- 
tions are thus preserved from intense cold by 
snow flakes, as they would be by a fleece of 
wool. 

Thus, in the beautiful and impressive language 
of Scripture, ** He giveth snow like wool.” 

This passage refers to the similarity between 


an adjacent spot covered with four inches of eter, let into it. 


The light is soft and pleasant, 
snow.” 


like that transmitted through ground glass, and is 

“In the northern regions, snow lying twelve quite sufficient for every purpose; if fresh water 
feet deep during winter, preserves the vegetables ice be not within reach, melted snow is poured 
which are destined to adorn the summer, although !nto a vessel, and thus frozen into a transparent 
the cold may be many degrees below zero.”’ plate. 


The Esquimaux have learnt to convert snow When, after some time, these edifices become 


into building materials, by which means they can surrounded by drift, it is only by the windows 
raise a dwelling for their families ia 0 few hours; that they are to be recognized as human habita- 
a dwelling which, from the purity of the material "OP and but for them, one might walk com- 
of which it is composed, the elegance of its con- pletely over them without suspecting the little hive 
struction, and the translucency of its walls, gives of human beings that is comfortably established 
it an appearance superior to a marble building. velow. ' . ' 
Having selected a spot where the snow is sufli- lhe next thing to be done is to raise a bank of 
ciently compact, they commence by tracing out SPW two feet six inches high all round the inte- 
a circle of from eight to fifieen feet in diameter, |" of each apartment, except on the side next 
proportioned to the number of occupants the hut ‘"€ door; this bank, which is neatly squared off, 
is to contain. forms their beds and fire-place, the former occu- 
They then prepare @ number of oblong slabs of pying the sides, and the latter the end opposite 
snow, of six or seven inches thick, and about two the door; the passage left Open up to the fire 
feet in length, which are tenacious enough to ad- place is between three and four feet wide. 
mit of being moved without breaking, or even ‘The beds are arranged by first covering the 
losing the sharpness of their angles. snow with a quantity of small stones, over which 
These slabs, which have a slight degree of cur- are laid their paddles, tent-poles and some blades 
vature corresponding with the circular founda- of whalebone; above these they place a number 
tion, are piled upon each other exactly like of little pieces of net-work, made of thin slips of 
courses of hewn stone, and care is taken to make Whalebone, and lastly a quantity of twigs of birch; 
them fit closely to each other, by running a knife their deer skins, which are very numerous, can 


adroitly along the upper part and sides, and to ow be spread without risk of their touching the 
cut them so as to give the wall a slight inclination sow; and such a bed is capable of affording not 


inwards. merely comfort, but luxurious repose, in spite of 
‘Tier after tier is thus laid on by one man stand- the rigor of the climate. 
ing within the wall, who is supplied with material With the lar§ps lighted, and the hut full of peo- 
by one or more assistants from without. ple and dogs, a thermometer placed on the net 
But for the better convenience of transmitting over the fire indicates a temperature of 38 de- 
this supply to the workman, when the wall has at-| grees; when removed two or three feet from this 
tained a height of five or six feet, a hole is cut on situation, it falls to 32 degrees; and placed close 
the south side close to the ground. to the wall, stands at 23 degrees; the temperature 
Thus they continue laboring till they have of the open air at the time being 25 degrees be- 
brought the sides nearly to meet in a perfect and low zero. A greater degree of warmth than this 
well constructed dome, sometimes nine or ten feet produces extreme inconvenience by the dropping 
high in the centre; and this they take particular from the roofs. ‘This they endeavor to obviate 
care in finishing, by fitting the last block or key by applying a little piece ‘of snow to the place 
stone very nicely in the centre, dropping it into|from which the drop proceeds; and this adher- 
its place from the outside, though it is still done ing, is for a short time an effectual remedy; but 
by the man within; the people outside are in the! for several weeks in the spring, when the weather 
meantime occupied in throwing up snow with the|is too warm for these edifices, and still too cold 


isnow shovel, and in stuffing in little wedges of| for tents, they suffer much on this account. 
snow where holes have been accidentally left. 


The interior appearance of these habitations is 

The builder next proceeds to let himself out, rendered more beautiful when they are situated 
by enlarging the hole on the south side into the, on the ice, which, being cleared of the snow, pre- 
form of a Gothic arch, intended as a doorway,|sents a flooring of that splendid blue which is, 
three feet high, and two feet and a half wide at perhaps, one of the richest colors in Nature. , 
the bottom; communicating with which he con-| As the spring advances, the snow walls melt 
structs two passages, each from ten to twelve feet|and freeze alternately, forming innumerable ici- 
long, and from four to five feet in height, the|cles, which reflect the light like radiant diamonds; 
lowest being that next the hut. although this is very beautiful, it is a source of 

The roofs of these passages are sometimes great trouble to the poor inhabitants, whose lungs 


flakes of snow and fleeces of wool, in whiteness arched, but more generally made flat by slabs|hecome affected from repeated colds and coughs; 
and lightness; and also to their similarity in power |laid on horizontally; in first digging the snow for for this reason, although the houses are formed of 
of preserving warmth around the bodies which building the hut, the workmen take it principally snow, coolness is the object always kept in view; 





they shield and clothe. from the part where the passages are to be made, 
Snow is a great preservative against the effects, which purposely brings the floor of the latter con- 
of cold; wheat will continue growing beneath siderably lower than that of the hut; but in no part 
deep snow, whilst every blade would be killed by do they dig till the bare ground appears. 
hard frost without snow; beneath the surface the ‘The work just described completes the walls of 
temperature is very little colder than 32 degrees,'a hut, if a single apartment only be required; if 
whilst the air above is frequently 20 or 15 de-' several families are to reside under one roof, the 
rees, passages are made common to all, and the first’ 
If a piece of ground be left covered with snow, apartment, in that case made smaller, forms a 
and another contiguous piece of ground be swept kind of ante-chamber, from which the entrance is 
clean, afier a day or two, upon digging both, it through an arched doorway, five feet high, into 
will be found that the frost has penetrated very the inhabited apartments: when there are three of 
considerably below the surface of the piece un-|these, which is generally the case, the whole 
protected by the snow; indeed it is recorded, in‘ building, with its adjacent passages, forms a tol- 
illustration of this protecting power of snow. that erably regular eross. 
in * Holland, during the cold winter of 1776, the For the admission of light into the huts, a 
surface of the earth was frozen to the depth of|/round hole is cut on one side of the roof of each 
twenty-one inches on a spot of garden ground, apartment, and a circular plate of fresh water ice, 
kept free from snow, but only to nine inches on three or four inches thick, and two feet in diam- 


and from the inexhaustible building materials al- 
ways at hand, but little time and labor are re- 
quired to effect any alterations or additions that 
may be requisite to effect the purpose. 


Equal in beauty to the snow houses are those 
constructed of fresh water ice; when this material 
is employed, it is collected in large transparent 
slabs, which are arranged in somewhat an octa- 
gonal form, and plastered together with snow; 
the roofs of some are formed of walrus skins, and 
others have the regular dome tops of snow; these 
dwellings are so transparent, that even at some 
paces distance it is possible to distinguish those 
who stand within them, yet they are so complete- 
ly air tight as to be perfectly warm; a passage 
of the same pure material forms the entry to the 
hut. 

The “red snow”’ which is sometimes found in 
the Arctic regions, seems to derive its color from 
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the presence of oxide of iron, in a state of ex- 


The Sufferings in Ireland.—We again desire untravelled American an idea of the actual con- 


tremely minute division, and a resinous vegetable to call attention to the extreme distress of a large dition of the peasantry, particularly along the 
principle of an orange red color, belonging appa- 


rently to some lichen, of which too the iron may 
form one of the iinmediate principles; the color- 
ing matter penetrates to various depths, and ap- 
pears in the form of globules, varying from one 


thousandth to one three-thousandth part of an 


inch in diameter. 
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pouncement in our last number. 


—— -— +weer — - 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


There is a path which no fowl knoweth, &c. Job xxviii. 


There is a path no fowl hath ever known, 


Unseen e’en by the vulture’s piercing eye; 


To lion’s whelps it never yet was shown, 
Nor lion fierce hath ever passed thereby. 


The “ King’s highway of holiness” 


is this, 


The narrow way of peace and piety, 
That leads the weary soul to rest and bliss 
Within the mansions of the Deity. 


Wouldst thou this way of peace and life pursue, 
And find the haven of tranquillity ? 

Seek nothing great, for it will lead thee thro’ 
The lowly valley of humility. 


But high the end,—the goal is Truth sublime,— 


Wouldst thou not see the great reality ; 
And know, when done with things of sense and time, 
A glorious, blessed immortality ? 


Keep then this path, obey the will divine, 
And thou shalt heir His high paternity, 
Whose children, as the stars of Heaven, shall shine, 
And brighter grow to all eternity. 


There is a path no bird nor beast can know, 
A path unkenn'd by any mortal eye; 

The light of Christ alone this path can show, 
And lead the soul to its high destiny. 





PHILADELPHI 


’ 


Ww. 


A, SECOND MONTH 20, 1847. 


The meeting of Friends on behalf of the suf- 
ferers in Ireland took place according to the an- 


An encourag- 
ing feeling was manifested by those present. 


A 


‘large committee was appointed to consider what 


plan of action it would be proper to pursue, and 


to make arrangements for holding a general 


meeting of men and women Friends on the even- 







nOtAhe 19th inst. George M. Justice, No. 149 
Streat, was appointed Treasurep and au-, 


thorized to receive contributions in money, and 


W. Ps Sharpless, 8. E 
Race * 


Ae 


corner of Broad 


and 


reets, and Thomas Ridgway, No. 137 


7, 8. 


southern and western portions of Ireland. At the 
best of times they were steeped in poverty. Now 


Be the regular supply of food is totally cut off, and 
Whatever suspicions might have existed|there are millions barely able to exist, and hun 


heretofore that the accounts were exaggerated) dreds of thousands in a state of extreme destitu- 
are now dispelled, and we are compelled to be-tion. And those who are worst off, are not the 


lieve that words are inadequate to convey « cor. | awiesss turbulent, sanguinary peasantry that dis- 

grace our country; but the peaceable, hospitable, 
courteous, and kindly poor people of the western 
friend has favored us with the following extracts! coast, from Cork to Donegal, where the stranger 
of a letter from Richard D. Webb, a well known, was ever welcome, and life as secure as in any 


— > ° ~ > i N ‘nels 
Friend, of Dublin, Ireland, dated 1st mo. 17th, P2" of Pennsylvania or New England. 
|1847. The ‘Extracts from Correspondence,’ &c.,| _ “ here is no doubt, that if this country bad been 


, sei lg , ae i . |well governed in times past,—if the people ha 
alluded to, is an affecting picture; if it is not dis- R — peo! d 
e not been down trodden and oppressed as they 
tributed through other channels, we shall proba-| haye been,—if the government had done its duty, 
bly give portions of it soon. 


portion of the Irish people. We have further and 
more direct intelligence from that unhappy coun- 
try. 


rect idea of the state of things existing there. A 


jand the land owners been the people's friends, 
and not their tyrants,—in sliort, if things had been 
as different as possible from what they have been, 
this potato blight could not have had such terrible 
results. The people would have been indepen- 
dent of any one article of food; they would not 
have been pennyless paupers as they are; they 
would have been less numerous, more comfort- 
able, and more happy. But the fault of all this 
cannot be said to be the fault of the people; they 
are the victims, and are paying with their lives for 
the sins of others; and are dying the most terrible 
of all deaths, by the lingering tortures of starva- 
tion, with the added horror of seeing their wives 
and children wasting away before their eyes. But 
these * Extracts” will say what I cannot say, and 
will move all who have hearts to be moved. You 
Americans cannot realize the condition of whole 
districts of Ireland at the present moment. 


* My dear friends,— When I wrote to you last, 
though not very lately, | entered so fully into par- 
ticulars respecting your friends in Dublin, that | 
do not purpose to say any thing more about them 
at present. My object is rather to draw your at- 
tention to the accoinpanying ‘Extracts from Cor- 
respondence addressed to the Central Relief 
Committee of the Society of Friends.’ This com- 
mittee sits in Dublin, and is formed for the pur- 
pose of collecting and distributing the donations 
of Friends in all parts of the three kingdoms, for 
the relief, or at least the palliation, of the dread- 
ful visitation by which a large portion of the Irish 
people are now afflicted. In the latter part of the 
‘Extracts’ you will find a letter addressed by the 
Committee of Friends in London to their fellow- 
professors in North America, inviting them to 
come forward and assist in this work of benevo- 
lence. Now, it bas been suggested to me that it) “ ! understand that many of the Irish with you 
might be well to send you a copy of the ‘Extracts’ are sending over relief to their suffering relatives 
for the information of the branch of the Society;#04 friends, either to get them over to America, 
to which you belong. The claims of the starving OF to relieve their distress. ‘This course should 
millions in this country has no connection with be encouraged as much as possible. There is no 
points of belief, and from whatever class of pro-| ¥@y in which more effectual relief can be afforded 
fessors relief may come, it will be equally benefi- '© those who are thus assisted. But there are 
cial and equally acceptable. It is probable, there- multitudes too poor to have an? friends in the 
fore, that if authentic information, such as | now United States; it is on bebalf of these | appeal to 
send, which may be fully relied upon, were circu- YOU: ; 
lated throughout the various Yearly Meetings of 
your Friends, some organized efforts might be 
made with good results. [| have heard from va- 
rious quarters, that the state of our poor people), r 
is at present exciting much interest and compas- cipally concerning natural phenomena admitting 
sion in the United States; and when this is the|of interpretation by chemical science, and illus- 
case, Friends will not be backward in answering trating passages of scripture;”’ by Thos. Griffiths, 
to the call. But we all know how much more p 
may be done when a matter of this kind istaken| 2 ' 
up deliberately, energetically, and systematically. * he above is the title of a work recently issued 
This is what I would be glad could be done|by Lea & Blanchard of this city. From a cur- 


amongst the large and benevolent body with|sory examination, we regard it as a pleasing and 
. . o - 5 
whom you are in communion. If the copy of; 


. : instructive book, which, if properly read, can 
‘Extracts’ I send interest you as much it has in-| ly fail to } ful in the | 's f 
é‘ : cos scarcely fail to sefi > hands of ¢ 
terested me, I think you will think it worth while 5 li F AO COSTES IEA PARAS GF ..8; POraRR 
. . ° | re > : P \ 
re-publishing. It is a terrible history, and I be-| °F child, “The Philosophy of the Four Sea- 


——————e ee 


“Chemistry of the Fonr Seasons—Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter: an Essay, prin- 


rofessor of Chemistry, &c. 


North Wharves, have offered to receive produce. | lieve rather within than beyond the truth that|sons,’’ would probably have expressed its charac- 
We learn that the most suitable articles for ship- 


ment are Flour, kila-dried Corn Meal, and salted 
Pork and Beef, all packed in barrels. 


made available; for if not suitable to ship they 


can be disposed of here at good prices and th 


"|the potatoes destroyed by the blight, is about 60} 


might be told. \ter quite as well as the title adopted by the av- 
“It is known to you that potatoes formed the! 


a - thor. 
principal portion of the food of five out of eight 


An interesting extract from it will be 


e | = 
Almost) millions of the Irish people; these are about totally found in another column. 
all articles of country produce, however, can be| destroyed. 


No potatoes are now to be seen in 


We have also received from the same pub- 
It is estimated that the money value of} );, 


Dublin. hers: * Philosophy in Sport, made Science in 


aah ; : Earnest; being an att illustrate 
‘millions of dollars; and that to replace this quan- | P 5 An, peers Ae, Eegtrade She eae 


proceeds forwarded. We anticipate liberal con-| ity of fyod by anv other kind that can be had for|Ptiuciples of Natural Philosophy by the aid of the 


tributions from country Friends when they be-| money, would cost at least 150 millions. 


I have} popular toys and sports of youth.’ This, as well 


come acquainted with the terrible sufferings now| no doubt that both these accounts are understated. | as the former, is re-published from an English 


existing in that unhappy country. 


in money or produce, forwarded according to the 


Contributions| 


“A Dublin merchant told me a day or two ago, | 
\that a gentleman from Ohio had just informed him| hj 
‘that, in that State, as much food can now be had|S@S*¢5 Much interest; but from the mode which 


edition. ‘The subject matter of the volume pos- 


above directions, will be speedily forwarded to) for 72 cents, as will sell in Dublin for 1600 cents. |the author takes to illustrate it, we presume that 
those who are ready to perish. 





‘It would be difficult for any description to give an| he puts a lower estimate on the taste of his young 
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readers than they deserve. We do not wish to SLAVERY, they would continue to be prosperous, but de- 

demn the book; but ludicrous pictures, cant) H. H. Van Amringe, writing from New York clined any closer relations with them. The only 
con ’ oy oom ae = ae 
names, and expressions closely bordering on vul- '° the Pittsburgh Dispatch, says: foreign trade that would be allowed was with the 


Dutch and Chinese. He begged the ship would 
supply herself with what she wanted speedily, up 
anchor, be off, and never return. 

Landing was disallowed, but the ship was sup- 
plied with such as the country afforded, wood, 
water, poultry, eggs and vegetables, for which 


garity, seriously diminish its value. Should it When I was in Pennsylvania recently, I heard 
p 3 of a person in the interior of the State, who ad- 
vertised that he would act as avent for slave- 


oad holders in the arrest of fugitive slaves, and asked 
lowing it to pass through the hands of a judicious the owners to send him ona description of the 


ever reach a second edition in this country, we 
hope the publishers will see the propriety of al- 


editor. marks on their negroes who shad fled, that be neither pay nor presents were received in return. 
remem A nena might trace and arrest them. ‘The circumstance 


Nothing like trade was allowed with the numer- 
ous visitors that came on board. Even presents 
of coin, &c., that Jack gave some of the shore 
people, were afterward returned. The only pro- 
ductions of the country obtained were a parcel ot 
presents sent by the Emperor to the Commodore, 
which were declined by him. ‘The Japanese offi- 


poe We send bills this week to those of our reminded me of an affair that happened some- 
where about the year 1830, when I resided in 
Chester Co. Pa. | was the Attorney for the 
Commonwealth in that County, and was called 
possible, through the mail, at our expense—we upon to proceed against a person who had been 
are anxious to close up their accounts before charged on oath with being concerned as a 


. > « be + , » fo , , . > j 
commencing another volume. J. R.\ banker in counterfeit money, which he sold i0 | cer having them in charge dared not return with- 
large quantities, as false and counterfeit, to per- 


: , , ’ out delivering them, and as it was at the dusk of 
sons who made it a business to pass it off as gen- 


‘ <PNG the evening, he threw his packet into one of the 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, uine. As it was stated in the information that be ons ee a ee 


quarter boats, and pulled off for the shore as fast 
as possible. ‘There being no way to return it, 
the contents were divided among the officers, but 
they contained nothing of much value or skill in 
workmanship. 


subscribers who are in arrears, and respectfully 
ask them to remit the amount due, as soon as 


—__~+2 eo & 5 -— 





had large quantities of such counterfeit money in 
his possession, a search-warrant wag issued along 
with the warrant for his arrest. ‘The officer who 
executed the search-warrant brought to me, along 
with some false notes, a few letters which it was 
supposed would throw light upon the nature of 
the confederacy of the counterfeiters, and would 
be the means of detecting some more of the gang. 
I read them. One was a letter from a man in the 
South, addressed to the counterfeiter, telling him 
the sufferers in Ireland. to keep a look-out, and to discover the private 
The following letter has been received by the editor of, marks and histories of the colored men in his vi- 
the New York Tribune. cinity, and to write on a full account of them to 
“Farmington, Conn. Feb. 15, 1847. this man in the South; ‘and it will be hard,’ said 
“Friend Greely,—I left with Mrs. P., last Saturday week, _ Pk if I can't Jind a ee for 
The T » fi » previous week, and left town on Mon. them!’ ‘The banker was convicted on the charge 
eerunaeng) ee ion the letter and circular from Ire. of selling ‘the Sree an and was sent to Hoge and bellecks were + = be'tnd, thougn 
land to Females in America, and also the extracts which |),, State Penitentiary. Whether he was ever other supplies were plentiful. a he olumbus lay 
you published—particularly the one which speaks of a fam- ied’ th thn tid Be tetas SE there ten days and then sailed for this place. The 
ily of children retiring to bed at night, and two being found|Concerned in the Kidnapping business, now Vincennes was subjected to similar treatment. 
dead in the morning. Being the mother of little children, not, for no official inquiry was ever made. 
i sr’s feelings, she immediately started with a 7 
linemen on eh onal po Frvtero night “But I will put it to you, or any reasonable 
had collected in one little village $40 from females alone.— | person, whether a gang who deal in counterfeit 
On calling on a widow with a small property she subscribed, money, would be too honest or scrupulous to deal 
$2; Mrs. P. then read the letter from Ireland, and the wid-| jp, counterfeit certificates of slaves? How easy 


ow told her to wait a moment, and went into her closet and : : : 
i : ; might suc s , mn! 
brought out $15 more. May others go and do likewise. mig ich a business be carried on! A man in 


“ Yours, W.S. P.”|the interior of Pennsylvania might keep a sharp 

Suspension Bridge.—The bill for the erection of a sus. look-out, and discover the private marks and his- 
pension bridge over the Niagara River near the Falls having lor les of the colored men around him, and write 
been sanctioned by the Queen, the books for sabscription, on a full account to a confederate in the South. 
the Toronto Colonist states, will shortly be opened by the| This confederate might then have false certificates 
Commissioners, ‘The work will be on a stupendous seale,| §jJeq up and signed: and persons not suspecting 


800 feet long and 200 feet above the river, and will, no . 
° ‘ : ‘ 4 2 Cc us e . ; 
doubt, be the means of drawing an immense increase of the collusion, might be overwhelmed by the fact 


visitors to this most attractive spot; combining, on the com- that the agent coming from the South to arrest 
pletion of the bridge, the noblest work of nature and of art. the unhappy victim of this treachery, was able to 


The Commissioners are ex-Consul Buchanan, Thomas ©. te]| all the private marks about his person! ‘Strip 


ee James Cummings, M. P. P., M. W. Merritt, him,’ the agent might say, ‘and if he is the fugi 


The promoters of the undertaking entertain the highest tive | claim, er will see such a mark upon such 
notions of its ultimate success.—Buffalo Com. Adver. part of his body!’ Of course the bystanders would | 
hits eet ot |umagine that if the person demanded were not a 


How sweet is the remembrance of a kind act.| aves the eee s agent could not have known for centuries in Japan an object of national con- 
As we rest on our pillows, or rise in the morn-|'°S° nee . . |tempt. The Japanese officers exhibited the great- 
ing, it gives us delight. We have performed a| ‘*! know nothing about the agent in the ite-| ost sensitiveness in allowing the Americans to look 
good deed to a poor man; we have made the)rior of Pennsylvania. I have not even heard his at their swords, the blades of which’were of ex- 
widow's heart rejoice; we have dried the orphan's| Hame. But a business founded on the principle) weeding keenness and delicacy, rivaling in appear- 
tears. Sweet, O how sweet the thought! There|of an alleged chattel-property in man, tnay easily | ince and quality the best Damascene. ‘here is 
is a luxury in remembering a kind act. A storm) be perverted to frauds of the above nature.” : 


b saying among them that Japanese arms and ; 
careers above our heads: all is as black as mid- +e +_______ valor are inseparably united, and they cannot 
night; but the sunshine is in our bosoms,—the 


; Sea ote | oop ] eae ver, Part with any of the former without a diminution 
warmth is felt there. The kind act rejoiceth the| The U. S. ship Cotembes has recently been | f the latter. 

heart, and giveth delight inexpressible. Who wil} OF 8 crmtae te the East. ‘The * Polynesian” con-| 

not be kind?) Who will not do good? Who will! tains the result of her visit to Japan as follows: 

not visit those who are afflicted in body or mind ?| 
‘lo spend an hour among the poor and distressed, | 


Congress.—The Bill granting the President three mil- 
lions of dollars for the purpose of making peace with Mex. 
ico, with the Wilmot amendment, which prohibits Slavery 
in any territory thus acquired, has passed the House of Re- = ze 

I'he Japanese had heard of the intended visit 
of the Columbus, but seemed some surprised at 
her dimensions. She was visited by many of the 
inhabitants, evidently with the Emperor’s permis- 
sion, but there were no females among them.— 
Armed boats were kept about her, as in the case 
of the Manhattan, but they were not of force to 
resist a man-of-war. ‘The men are represented 
as a fine, athletic race, inquisitive and intelligent. 
The shore off which the Columbus lay was rocky, 
but wooded, fertile. and apparently well cultivated. 


presentatives. The vote on the proviso was 115 yeas—106 
nays. Of the yeas, 114 were from the Free States, and 1 
from a Slave State (that is Delaware); of the nays, 18 were 
from Free States, and 88 from Slave States. 

A Bill has also passed the House, granting $500,000 to 


The uniform of the officers that boarded the 
Columbus was of a singular description, resem- 
bling somewhat female attire, according to Amer- 
ican ideas, rather than a military or even male 
costume. So fair and youthful were some of 
these gentlemen, that were it not for the two 
swords that they each wore, they would have 
readily been mistaken for women. ‘The military 
wore metallic armor, protecting the body and 
limbs. It was richly japanned and very flexible. 
On the back of each individual were the armorial 
bearings of the chief or clan to which he belong- 
ed. ‘These were all painted in circles, and ex- 
hibited much intricacy of design and heraldic 
knowledge. 

In one of the drawings of these, which, through 
the politeness of Dr. Guillou, we were permitted 
to examine on board of the Columbus, we noticed 
is the centre symbol a perfect Roman cross.— 
This is the more singular as the cross has been 


It was with evident reluctance, therefore, that 
| they allowed the blades of their arms to be seen 
The ship anchored some distance below the|at all, and no inducement could have procured 
city for want of proper charts and the indisposi-|one. ‘They all carried two, one a large two- 
tion of the authorities to allow her to come nearer.|handed weapon, the other smaller and intended 
In pomp and ease,—'tis present to the last. |The letter from the United States Government] for closer quarters. In politeness the Japanese 
—_—_ sede j}was forwarded to the Emperor, explaining the| gentlemen were not to be excelled. They gener- 

God doth sometimes permit the wicked to have, objects of the visit, to which he replied that he|ally while on board eat of their own food, but 
but impiety permitteth them not to enjoy, no not | had heard of the United States, that they were aj were gratified with wines or liquors. On the first 
temporal blessings, upon earth.— Hooker. ‘flourishing and great nation, and that he hoped night of arrival the visitors manifested a strong 


Is worth a thousand passed 
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desire to sleep on board; but being given to un-| In the same parish another inquest had been} On the 24th, same coroner held an inquest on 


derstand that such a liberty was contrary to the 
rules of the ship, they good-naturedly left. 

In China, especially at the northern cities, the 
American Squadron received marked attention 
and hospitality from the Chinese authorities.— 
‘There appears to be a general impression in fa- 
vor of the Americans along the whole coast, pro- 
bably from the fact that while their commerce is 
valuable to the Chinese, they have suffered no- 
thing from them in war. 


— vee pe —__—_— 
From the Dublin Nation of Jan. 2. 
STARVATION IN IRELAND. 


The Limerick Examiner of Wednesday pub- 
lishes an account of the experience, in the parish 
of St. John’s in that city, of atatholic clergyman 
who was one day called upon to officiate at the 
death-bed of several persons dying of starvation— 
the families of which they were members com- 
prising, in all, twenty-three souls. All these 
abodes of wretchedness are described as being 
nearly similar: no beds—scarcely any clothing— 
no food—the children quite naked. In two, grown 
up girls had come home from service, their for- 
mer employers being unable to retain them, and, 
their scanty earnings having been exhausted, they 
were now perishing with their parents. In one 
house the clergyman could not procure a light to 
administer the rites of religion to a dying woman, 
nor could a loan of a candle be obtained in the 
neighborhood. ‘The last visit was to a girl in 
fever, who had three relapses, and is thus de- 
scribed in the Examiner:—The father, John 
Holmes, came into the room where the clergy- 
man was engaged in his holy mission. Holmes 
began to cry. He said * that there was a dimness 
in his sight, and that he thought he would go mad 








held within a day or two upon a man who died at 
Belcarra. ‘lo baffle starvation, of course, the un- 
fortunate man had parted with nearly all his 
clothing, and, accordingly, the jury brought in a 
verdict—Died of cold and destitution. 

Of course, continues the writer, it is only in 
rare cases that inquests are held. Inquests are 
for deaths that are accounted sudden. Starvation 
comes gradually, is long resisted, is ofien beaten 
away for a week, or for a month. One day some 
casual charity rescues the victim; a chance day’s 
work saves lim again; and if you ask, did such 
and such a person die of starvation, you are an- 
swered— Why not exactly of starvation; | think 
it was fever, or dysentery, or some such thing he 
died. of; but he died in terrible want, and had not 
a morse! of food in the house when he died.”’ As 
you pass along the roads, you see numbers upon 
numbers whose wasted appearance shows that 
starvation is hunting them to the grave; and dou- 
ble as they will, in the present state of the coun- 
try, to the grave they must be hunted down at 
length; but as I have said, there is every chance 
that dysentery, or some other disease, will be in| 
at the last to claim the death. For instance, the 
turnips that have been grown for cattle are now) 
being sold to the poor; and an enormous price, 
they fetch—one and six-pence and two shillings a 
hundred—about the same price that in ordinary 
years used to be paid for potatoes. The poor boil 
these turnips, shake over them a little dust of their 
precious meal, (which they buy by retail at the 
rate of one pound eight shillings a hundred,) and 
live, while they can live, upon that. These people 
die of dysentery. 

Funerals grow more numerous every day, and 
a new symptom of utter stark destitution is now 


the body of William Barrett, at Acres, Killada. 
Verdict, died from starvation. 

On the same day, same coroner held an inquest 
on the body of Bridget Walsh, at Rathrom. Ver- 
dict, died from starvation. 

If such a number of deaths by starvation are 
authenticated by coroner's inquests, what must be 
the multitude that are actually occurring. 

Two catholic clergymen of the county of Mayo, 
Rev. Messrs. Henry and McManus, have ad- 
dressed letters to the public journals upon the 
subject of the distress existing in their parishes, 
which may be said to constitute one district. The 
former gentleman states that between four and 
five hundred destitute persons of his parish bad 
been represented to the relief committee for la- 
bor; that these had neither horse, cow, nor ass, 
neither sheep, pig, nor corn; that ten days have 
since elapsed, and nine have died of actual starva- 
tion; that employment has yet been afforded to 
thirteen only of the many hundreds recommend- 
ed. Rev. Mr. McManus describes his parish, 
Louisburgh, as containing a population of 12,000, 
not more than 1,000 of whom in ordinary years 
are able to maintain themselves independently.— 
This year many of the poor have been starved to 
death. Within the last three weeks 25 have died 
of destitution, and both the reverend ventlemen 
state that oatmeal is 24s. per cwt. in the nearest 
market town, which is 25 miles distant from the 
remote portion of Mr. McManus’s position. 

A correspondent of the Mayo Telegraph states 
that at Mucknagh, on the estate of Sir Roger 
Palmer, Bart., a man named John McGowan 
has died through want and starvation. 

The same journal informs us that there was no 
meeting of the guardians on Saturday last, not- 






























showing itself{—the survivors are too miserably withstanding the “ urgent call of the commissioners 
poor to find coffins for the dead, and in some to hold their meetings with regularity at the times 
places in Mayo I am credibly informed that they | enjoined by the general order, and duly and affec- 
begin to bury their dead without any coffins at all! tionately to discharge their duties according to 

The Mayo Constitution, a ‘Tory Journal, gave the intention of the Irish poor relief act.” The 
last week an account of nine inquests in which, poorhouse continues closed against the admission 
the verdicts were death by starvation. This week of paupers, and the few in the house complain 
it continues the catalogue, and adds the following. | they are starving, not alone for want of food but 

We have now to lay before our readers the for want of fuel, and which induced them to burn 
continuation of the black list, which will be read the household furniture. These poor people, con- 
with disgust by every humane person: — sidering the master was to blame, have within the 

On Monday 21st inst. Mr. Atkinson, Coroner,| last week violently assaulted him. Two of the 
the ditches by the way-side. Some are so changed |held an inquest on the body of Pat M*Donnell,| assailants have been fortunate enough to be com- 
by want as not to be recognised by their friends—|at Springhill. The deceased was found lying dead | mitted to the county jail, where they are supplied 
their looks wolfish, and glaring as madmen, with-|in a field. Some witnesses and Dr. Neilson were) with food and fuel. The guardians ordered the 
out clothes or food of any kind, they roam about examined, and the following verdict was returned: paupers to be supplied with a meat dinner on 
in search of food until death seals their misery.— died from starvation. |Christmas day, and although beef was delivered 


A man named Byrne, engaged on the public, On the same day the same coroner held an|into the house, the inmates were prevented en- 
works in the parish of Balla, lately died suddenly, | inquest on the body of Owen Cane, who died at|jeying that luxury owing to the deranged state of 
and, at the inquest held on his body, the following |Glanedagh. Verdict, death from starvation. \the establishment. The master, who bas always 
evidence was given: — | On the same day the same coroner held an in-| been desirous to carry out the la ws, and supply 
Margaret Byrne, sworn—lIs wife of the de-|quest on the body of Bridget Joyce, a widow| the wants of the poor committed to his care, not 
ceased: says that be was at work upon the public; with four children, who died in a sincll sheep-| having a sufficient supply of fuel to boil the meat, 
works; had no food; was obliged to pledge her|house, ina field at Glanedagh. It appeared in and without bread to distribute, was forced at a 
cloak for one stone of meal; deceased ofien said evidence that the deceased and her family were late hour to substitute stirabout for a meat dinner. 
he would do well if he had food or nourishment, |in the utmost state of destitution, and one of the. The price of bread in the town of Castlebar is 
and deponent states, to the best of her belief, her|children had nothing to wet the lips of its dying | #t present 82 to 9d. per 4 Ib. loaf; in many cases, 
husband died for want of food. She has now four|parent with, but a drop of water or a little snow. | however, the buyer pays for four or five ounces 
children and herself to maintain, without any sup-|The body lay for eight days before a few boards) which he does not receive—the bread being so 
port whatever, except that a neighbor allows her could be procured to make a coffin, in such a| much short of the weight it was sold at. Oatmeal 
to go into a rape field and pull some of it to sup-|state of destitution was the locality. Verdict, 'S also as high as 3d. per pound. 
port nature. Deceased died on the 18thinst. (death from starvation. | rhe Cork papers are nearly filled with details 
James Brown, Esq. M. D., sworn—Found all; On the 23d, same coroner held an inquest on of destitution in the various towns and villages in 
the internal organs sound: there was no food|the body of Edmond McHale, a boy, at Caraci-| that extensive county. Many more deaths from 
whatever in the stomach or any portion of the rable, in Attymas, one of a numerous family. The| Starvation are reported. he reporter of the 
alimentary canal; there was a little thin feces in| evidence of the mother as to their destitution was| Gor Examiner gives the following account from 
the lower portion of the large intestine; is of opi-|truly melancholy. The last words of the dying | Skibbereen:— 
nion that deceased came by his death from inani-|child to his famishing parent were, ‘“ Mother,| “Increase of Starvation and progress of Death. 
tion or want of food. ‘vive me three grains of corn.”’ A woman, who|—Afler an absence of nearly a week from Skib- 
The verdict of the jury was as fallows: James| was present at the melancholy scene, searched|bereen, I passed through that town on Thursday 
Byrne came by his death in consequence of hav-|the pocket of his jacket, and found three grains last. By two respectable inhabitants I was as- 
ing no food for some days, and died of starvation. |of corn. Verdict, died from starvation. /sured that the mortality, so far from diminishing, 


from hunger before night.””. The wife, too, came 
staggering in about the floor, from exhaustion.— 
The catholic clergyman who went on the mission 
of religious duty was enabled, through the active; 
benevolence of Mr. John Russell (merchant), to 
give momentary relief in each case. 

A correspondent of the Freeman's Journal, 
writing from Mayo, gives a fearful picture of the| 
state of that county. The scenes described are as 
horrible as any related of leaguered cities. Men) 
are not unfrequently, it is stated, found dead in| 
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had up to that day appeared to increase. One of| words; because few men professing to believe be greatly enraged to find Quaker houses filled 
these gentlemen told me, positively, that one day the Christian religion venture to deny their truth, with Protestant families. ‘They would point their 
during the week he had counted no less than fif- while at the same time all agree in giving them a pistols, and threaten death, if their enemies were 
teen funerals. On leaving Skibbereen the coach|sort of moonlight reputation, a will-o’-the-wisp not immediately turned into the street to be mas- 
was circled round by at least from fifty to sixty|foundation, as beautiful but impracticable theo- sacred. But the pistol dropped, when the Chris- 
women, all of whom appeared in the most ex-|ries. But I cannot help feeling a strong hope, tian mildly replied, * Friend do what thou wilt, I 
treme destitution, and who appeared to pay par-| amounting to faith, that the world will be at last will not harm thee, or any other buman being.”’ 
ticular attention to a gentleman who was leaving| redeemed from the fright{y},,vortex of sin and Not even amid the savage fierceness of civil war, 
Skibbereen for Cork. On making inquiry as to misery into which it has beey drawn by the pre- could men fire at one who spoke such words as 
this gentleman's name, I was informed that it was) vailing law of Force. Ang,surely it is a mission these. ‘They saw that this was not cowardice, but 
Inglis—that he had for some time held the station worth living for, that the Christian doctrine of bravery much higher than their own. 

of Commissary General, and that be was sent/overcoming evil with good, is not merely a beau-| QOy one occasion, an insurgent threatened to 
down specially by government to investigate the tiful sentiment, as becoming to the religious soul byrn down a Quaker house, unless the owner ex- 
condition of the people of this district. By chance as pearls to the maiden’s bosom, but that it 1s pelled the Protestant women and children who 
I happened to travel with him on Thursday last,| really the highest reason, the bravest manliness, had taken refuge there. “1 cannot help it,” re- 
and, during my journey, received some important the most comprehensive philosophy, the wisest plied the Friend; “so long as I have a house, I 
information regarding the effects of the present) political economy. 
mortality, and the operations of the relief and 
soup committees. He related to me several! inci- 
dents counected with the present destitution of 


will keep it open to succour the helpless and dis- 
The amount of proof that it is so, seems abun- tressed, whether they belong to thy ranks, or to 

dant enough to warrant the belief that a practical those of thine enemies. If my house is burned, 

| Of adoption of peace principles would be always | must be turned out with them, and share their 

the town, and alluded to one particularly, which, safe, even with the most savage men, and under affliction.”” ‘The fighter turned away and did the 

even in this abode of destitution and misery, is 80 the most desperate circumstances, provided there Christian no harm. ; 

singularly shocking as to require a more length-| was a chance to have it distinctly understood that The Protestant party seized the Quaker school- 


ehed notice. On Sunday, (20th Dec.) a young suc se w 
oh ee ve )_* young such a course was not based on cowardice, but) master of Baltimore, saying they could see no rea- 
woman with difficulty entered the public streets on principle. 7 ; 


from one of the narrow and ill-formed lanes that} 
compose the outskirts of the town; with tottering} 
steps and tremulous voice she besought the cha- 
rity of the passers by; but for some time her solli- 
citations were useless, and from continued absence 
of food, and consequent exhaustion, she fell in the 
street, and remained there for a short time unable 
to rise or even to speak. She was shortly after 
removed from the place where she fell, and after 
the proper restoratives had been supplied, the 
poor sufferer was conveyed to the wretched cabin 
she called her home. She there informed the 
charitable persons in attendance that her father 
and mother had died within the two previous 
weeks, and at the same time directed their atten- 


son why he should stay at home in quiet, while 
When Capt. Back went to the Polar regions,| they were obliged to fight to defend his property. 
in search of Capt. Ross, he fell in with a band of|* Friends, | have asked no man to fight for me,” 
Esquimaux, who had never seen a white man.— replied the school-master. But they dragged him 
The chief raised his spear to hurl it at the stran-| along, swearing that he should stand in front of 
ger’s head; but when Capt. Back approached the army, and if he would not fight, he should at 
calmly and unarmed, the spear dropped, and the least stop a bullet. His house and school-house 
rude savage gladly welcomed the brother man, were filled with women and children, who had 
who had trusted in him. Had Capt. Back adopt-|taken refuge there; for it was an instructive fact, 
ed the usual maxim that it is necessary to carry throughout this bloody contest, that the houses of 
arms in such emergencies, he would probably men of peace were the only places of safety.— 
have vccasioned his own death, and that of his' Some of the women followed the soldiers begging 
companions. them not to take away their friend and protector, 
Raymond, in his Travels, says: “The assassin| 4 man who expended more for the sick and the 
has been my guide in the defiles of Italy, the starving, than others did for arms and ammuni- 
tion to a heap of dirty straw that lay in the cor- smuggler of the Pyrenees has received me with a con. — a _ , Be —_ he = 
ner, and apparently concealed some object under welcome in his secret paths. Armed, | should maeeue + iny om 35 mages a ang ’ mt - 
it. On removing this covering of straw, the have been the aay of both; unarmed they have wnat nny ia = nate ty ee 
spectators were horrified on beholding the man- alike respected are In such al i have srg as oo a nee te 7 _ ee 
gled corpses of two grown boys, a large portion long since laid aside all menacing apparatus what-| not force me to - Can . a — lel -r 
of which had been removed by the rats, while the ©¥e": Arms may indeed be employed against wild creatures. As the : atho ics had done, 20 dic 
remainder lay festering in rottenness. There they beasts; but men should never forget that they are oF s paneinates rts fot mee. 
remained, perhaps for a week, or it might be for "° defence against the traitor. They may — 7. pron en 7” revere eee 
a fortnight, unknown and unheeded, the wretched ‘te the wicked and intimidate the simple. The) ‘The flames of bigotry were of course fanned 
relics of poor mortality, on which these loathsome ™*" of peace has a much more sacred defence—|by civil war. On one occasion, the insurgents 
creatures had nightly held their disgusting ban- his character. \seized a wealthy old Quaker, in very feeble health, 
quet. Such a fact, and such a state of society, Perhaps the severest test to which the peace|#nd threatened to shoot bim, if he did not go with 
communicated to me by a responsible official of principles were ever put, was in Ireland during | them to a Catholic priest and be christened.— 
the present government, requires in this place the memorable rebellion of 1796. During the| They had not led him far before be sank down, 
neither remark nor comment; indeed | must do terrib' conflict, the Irish Quakers were continu-|from extreme weakness. “What do you say to 
the gentleman the justice to say that he evinced a ally between two fires. ‘The Protestant party | 0Ur proposition? " asked _ wo the soldiers, han- 
generous sympathy in the distress of which this|viewed them with suspicion and dislike because! dling bis gun significantly. The old man quietly 
incident is but one of the results. From the same they refused to fight or pay military taxes; and| replied, “ If thow on permitted to take my life, [ 
unquestionable source, | learned that the deaths the fierce multitude of insurgents deemed it suffi-| hope our heavenly Father will forgive thee.”’ ‘The 
in the town of Skibbereen alone, for the three cient cause for death, that they would neither|insurgents talked apart for a few moments, and 
weeks previous to my second arrival, amounted to profess belief in the Catholic religion nor help|then went away, restrained by a power they did 
169, and these, in almost every instance, of insuf- them to fight for Irish freedom. Victory alter-| 90t understand. 


ficiency or total abstinence from food. nated between the two contending parties, and,| Deeds of kindness added strength to the in- 
see as usual in civil war, the victors made almost in-|fluence of gentle words. ‘The officers and sol- 
THE BEAUTY OF PEACE. discriminate havoc of, those who did not march diers of both parties had had some dying brothers 
“ Power itself has not half the might under those banners. It was a perilous time for tended by the Quakers, or some starving mother 
Of gentlencss.”"—Leicn Henr. 


all men; but the Quakers alone were liable to a| Who had been fed, or some desolate little ones that 
Will you pardon me, corteous reader, if instead | raking fire from both sides. Foreseeing calamity,|had been cherished. Whichever party marched 
of a story, I give you something more like a ser-' they had nearly two years before the war broke|into a village victorious, the ery was, “ Spare the 
mon? If you ask why I suppose it will not suit) out, publicly destroyed all their guns, and other Quakers! they have done good to all, and harm 
you as well, | may answer playfully in the lan-| weapons used for game. ‘But this pledge of pa-|to none.”” While flames were raging, and blood 
guage of old Dr. Mayhew of Boston, who some-|cific intentions was not sufficient to satisfy the| flowing in every direction, the houses of the peace- 
times indulged in a vein of pleasantry not usual government which required warlike assistance at|makers stood uninjured. 
with clergymen of his Puritanic times. Being their hands. ‘Threats and insults were heaped| It is a circumstance worthy to be recorded, 
asked what was the reason that the Council of upon them from all quarters; but they steadfastly that during the fierce and terrible struggle, even 
Bishops voted the Song of Solomon into the Bible adhered to their resolution of doing good to both in counties where the Quakers were most numer- 
and the Wisdom of Solomon out, he replied, *In- | parties and harm to neither. Their houses were) ous, but one of their society fell a sacrifice. That 
deed I cannot tell; except that mankind have al- filled with widows and orphans, with the sick, the one was a young man, who, being afraid to trust 
ways preferred songs to wisdom.” | wounded, and the dying, belonging both to the to peace principles, put on a military uniform, 
Moreover you may listen more coldly to the| loyalists and the rebels. Sometimes, when the|and went to the garrison for protection. The 
advocacy of peace principles than to other wise’ Catholic insurgents were victorious, they would garrison was taken by the insurgents, and he was 
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killed. ‘* His dress and arms spoke the language 
of hostility,” says the historian, and * therefore 
they invited it.” 

During that troubled period, no armed citizen 
could travel without peril of his life; but the 
Quakers regularly attended their Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, going miles across the coun- 
try, often through an armed and furious multi- 
tude, and sometimes obliged to stop and remove 
corpses from their path. The Catholics, angry 
at Protestant meetings being thus openly held, 
but unwilling to harm the Quakers, advised them 
to avoid the public road, and go by private ways. 
But they, in their quiet, innocent way, answered 
that they did not feel clear it would be right for 
them to go by any other path than the usual high 
road. And by the high, road they went unmolest- 
ed; even their young women, unattended by pro- 
tectors, passed without insult. 

Glory to the nation that first ventures to set an 
example at once so gentle and so brave! And our 
wars—are they brave or beautiful, even if judged 
of according to the maxims of the world? The 
secrets of our cowardly encroachments on Mexi- 
co, and of Indian wars, would secure as unanim- 
ous verdict in the negative, could they ever be 
even half revealed to posterity! 

A few years ago, | met an elderly man in the 
Hartford stage, whose conversation led me to re- 
flect on the bageness and iniquity often concealed 
behind the apparent glory of war. The thumb 
of his right hand hung down as if suspended by a 
piece of thread; and some of the passengers in- 
quired the cause. “A Malay woman cut the 
muscle with her sabre,’’ was the reply. 


‘‘A Malay woman,” they exclaimed: * how 
came you fighting with a woman?”’ 


“TI did not know she was a woman; for they 
all dress alike there,” said he. ‘I was on board 
the U. S. ship Potomac, when it was sent to 
chastise the Malays for murdering the crew of a 
Salem vessel. We attacked one of their forts, 
and killed some 200 or more. Many of them 
were women; and [ can tell you the Malay wo-| 
men are as good fighters as the men.” 


After answering several questions concerning 
the conflict, he was silent fora moment, and then 
added with a sigh, “Ah, that was a bad business. 
I do not like to remember it; [ wish I never had 
had any thing to do with it. | have been a sea- 
man fron my youth, and | know the Malays well. 
They are a brave and honest people. Deal fairly 
with them, and they will treat you well, and may 
be trusted with untold gold.” The Americans 
were to blame in that business. The truth is, 
Christian nations are generally to blame in the 
outset, in all their difficulties with less civilized 
people. A Salem ship went to Malacca to trade 
for pepper. They agreed to give the natives a 
stated compensation, when a certain number of 
measures full of pepper were delivered. Men, 
women and children were busy picking pepper 
and bringing it on board. ‘The Captain proposed 
that the sailors should go on shore and help them; 
and the natives consented with the most confiding 
good nature. The sailors were instructed to pick 
ull evening. and then leave the baskets full of pep- 
per among the bushes, with the understanding that 
they were to be brought on board by the natives 
in the morning. They did so, without exciting 
any suspicion of treachery. But in the night the 
baskets were all conveyed on board, and the ves 
sel sailed away, jeaving the Malays unpaid for her 
valuable cargo. This, of course, excited great in- 
dignation, and they made loud complaints to the 
commander of the next American vessel that ar- 
rived on their coast. 
redress from the government, they were assured 
that the case should be represented and the wrong 


repaired, . But “Yankee cuteness’ in cheating a 





In answer to a demand of 


few savages was not sufficiently uncommon to 
make any stir, and the affuir was soon forgotten. 
Some time after, another captain of a Salem ship 
played a similar trick, and carried off a still larger 
quantity of stolen pepper. The Malays, exasper- 


ated beyond measure, resorted to L ynch law, and | 


murdered an American crew that landed there. 
The U. 8. ship Potomac was sent out to punish 
them for this outrag##and, as | told you, we killed 
some 200 men and women. I sometimes think 
our retaliation was not thore rational or more like 
Christians than theirs.’” 

**Will you please,”’ said [, “tell me what sort 
of revenge would be like Christians.”’ 

He hesitated, and said it was a hard question 
to answer. “| never feit pleasantly about that 
affair,’’ continued he: “1 would not have killed 
ber, if I had known she was a woman.’’ I asked 
why he felt any more regret about killing a wo- 
man than a man. ‘| hardly know why, myself,” 
answered he. ‘1 don’t suppose I should, if it 
were a common thing for women to fight. But 
we are accustomed to think of them as not de- 
fending themselves; and there is something in 
every human heart, that makes 
to fight those who do pot fight in return. It 
seems mean and Snstar diye and a man cannot 
work himself up to it.” “ Then if one nation 
would not fight, another ed not,”’ said L— 
‘What if a nation instead of an individual should 
make such an appeal to the manly feeling, which 
you say is inherent in the heart?” “1 believe 
other nations would be ashamed to attack her,’ 
he replied. ‘It would take away all the glory 
and excitement of war, and the hardiest soldier 
would shrink from it, as from cold blooded mur- 
der.”’ “Such a peace establishment would be 
at once cheap and beautiful,’’ rejoined J, and so 


“|we parted.—L. M. Child. 





Poor 
APHORISMS. 

The excellence of aphorisms consists not so 
much in the expression of some rare or abstruse 
sentiment, as in the comprehension of some ob- 
vious and useful truth in a few words. 





If every one would mend one, all would be 
mended. 

He that believes that every thing happens to 
him for the best, cannot possibly complain of the 
want of something better. 

The spirit of charity is the soul of Christianity. 

In opposing violence to error, you add strength 
to it. 

When a man owns himself to be in error, he 
does but tell you io other words that he is wiser 
than he was. 

A coward has often fought, a coward has often 
conquered; but a coward never forgave. 

He that has never prayed cannot conceive, 
and he that has prayed as he ought can never for- 


» get, how much is to be gained by prayer. 
Plato, speaking of passionate persons, says they 
and see 


are like men who stand ons their heads, 
every thing the wrong way. 


Happy is that meekness and poverty of spirit 
\which industriously declines the thorny path of 


controversy and 
the smooth wa 


captious disputes, and walks 


which studies God's commands, without troubling 


itself about bis doings and decrees. 


Quarrels would not last lung if the fault was 


only on one side, 

The curiosity of seeing into every thing, 
plaining every thing, 
perfect notions, 
human mind. 


reason. 


é ‘ ing! - 
aman unwilling vieed, af 


y of duty and practical religion— 


ex- 
and adjusting it to our im- 
is the most fatal disease of the 
The most sublime act of our feeble 
reason is to keep itself sileut before the sovereign 


We are apt to be very quick in censuring 
others, where we will not endure advice our- 
selves; and nothing shows our weakness more 
than to be so sharpsighted at spying other men’s 
faults, and so purblind about our own. 


Venture not upon a known sin, though never 
so little; that will harden thee to more and greater. 


Custom without reason is no better than an- 
cient error. 
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JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
AVE JUST RECEIVED,— 
Very small Plaid Ginghams, 
Do. neat style Calicoes, 
Medium style Mousselines, 
Drab, Brown and Black Alpacas. 
A complete assortment of 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
Very Shear Book Muslins, 
Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, and Blond, 
Barcelona Handkerchiefs, &c., &e., &c. 


2mo. 20 tf. 47. 














UST RECE IV E D from Live ied per ship Saranac, a 
«J fresh supply of Lenos, Book Maslins, and Book Muslih 
Handkerchiefs, to which the attention of Friends are in- 


G. & H. TAGG’S, 


S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine. 


N. B. Constantly on hand an assortment of plain goods 


to suit Friends, 2ino. 18.—3t. 
N oat OPENING, plain colored fine Plaid eee 
{|X Also on hand an assortment of British Long Cloth 
Muslins, of different qualities, at 


G. & H. TAGG’S, 
2mo. 18—3t. S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine. 
ee by a°Young Man from the country, a sit- 
uation (as Clerk or Assistant) in any respectable 
business,—W holesale Dry Goods or ‘Trimmings preferred. 


He understands Double Entry Book-keeping, and is wil- 
ling to make himself useful to his employer. Compensation 


Philadelphia, February 17, 1847. 


}not so much an ebject at present as employment, with the 


hope of advancement. 

Any person wishing a Clerk will please address Robert, 
No. 48 North Front Street, stating where an interview may 
be had, will be promptly uttended to. 2mo. 20.—2t* 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 
{)MMOR KIMBER, Jr.. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
1, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 

chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufactare of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo.  4— tf 1 


PEACE AN D Ww AR. 
ry’ E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 
_eTeccived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
son, second edition, enlarged. 


In Muslin. In Paper, 


Per 100, $16.00 $10,00 
“ dozen, 2.95 1,50 
“ copy 25 183 


I1mo. 28. tf 


DAGUERREOTYPE., 
r\HE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
| from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
5mo. 23—tf.8. R. DOUGLASS, 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


‘HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
_ public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo. 4—tf.1 











